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Nheeping Posted 


ew step in customer relations: When first- 

class mail is seriously damaged, the Detroit 
post office no longer merely stamps ‘“‘damaged 
in handling.” Instead, the addressee gets a 
letter of apology from Postmaster E. L. Baker 
—and the damaged letter is put into a clean 
envelope. 


anada is going ZIP. Our neighbor to the 
‘a north is adopting a ‘“‘postal code” much like 
our ZIP Code. It consists of six char- 
acters, both letters and numerals, 
as opposed to our five 
numerals. More than 70% 
of Canada’s customers 
will be covered by April 
and 100% by November. 
An example of a postal code 
would be K2H 6V5. The K 
represents a large part of 
Ontario. The 2H defines a 
small part of a city. And 
the 6V5 identifies a side 
of a city block, an apart- 
ment or office building, or a large firm. 






he Postal Service’s four-year-old Program 

for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR) boasts a 
saving of $5 for every $1 spent, with a current 
annual saving of $2.5 million. 
It’s the Federal Government's 
first formal program on 
employee alcoholism, 
and it’s now being 
expanded to cover the 
entire New York Region. 
When that expansion is 
made, the total saving is 
expected to reach $5.5 
million a year. It has been 
estimated that alcoholism 
costs the Postal Service 
$158 million a year. The National Council on 
Alcoholism devoted an entire recent issue of 
its magazine to the Postal Service PAR pro- 
gram. 


ailgram, that combination letter-telegram, 

will be coming to Alaska soon. When the 
service starts, a Mailgram can be addressed to 
anyone in Alaska. The message is sent elec- 
tronically to Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau or 
Ketchikan, then put into the mail stream. Alas- 
kans may send Mailgrams through RCA Alas- 
Com offices. 


i, and hospitals in major Eastern 
cities send blood, urine and skin speci- 
mens to the Upjohn Co. in King of Prussia, PA, 
for analysis. In each city, 

specimens are 
picked up, de- 
livered to the air- 
port, flown to 
Philadelphia and 
taken by surface 
transportation to 
King of Prussia. 
Shipments from 
Pittsburgh just 
couldn’t make the 
midnight dead- 
line, though _ taxi- 
cabs’ delivered 
them from the 
Philadelphia airport. 

The solution: Express Mail, option 3. The Postal 
Service flies the packages from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia and delivers them to Upjohn be- 
tween 11:30 and midnight—and at half the 
previous cost. 





t’s not much of an advantage right now, but 

it will be when hot weather returns: Bermuda 
shorts and black knee socks will be optional 
uniform items for uniformed male letter carriers, 
special delivery messengers, motor vehicle op- 
erators, tractor-trailer operators, driving instruc- 
tors and ramp transfer clerks. 


ederal agencies and Congressmen are 

paying more for their mail these days. They 
never did get the mail free but in the past re- 
porting procedures were somewhat lax. Adopt- 
ing stricter rules, the Postal Service in Fiscal 
Year 1972 realized some $80 million 
more from Federal 
agencies and Congress 
for mail than in Fiscal ’71 
Penalty mail for 
government agencies 
brought in $272 million 
—a 41.93% increase— 
for 2,580,702,000 
pieces. Franked 
mail used by 
Congressmen 
brought a 50.75% 
increase in revenue to 
$22 million for 275,000,000 pieces. 
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Training 
makes the 
grade 


PEDC’s put new stress on career development 


ames Winston left the elevator at 
the fourth floor of the Columbus, OH, 
post office. He turned right and headed 
through the glass doors into the inviting, 
brightly-carpeted room. 
Above those glass doors were the w@ 
ve Pe Development Center. 
lace where Winston knew he 
| developwitis skills and his 
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Training continued 

Winston, a level 6 automotive 
store keeper, may be in line for a 
promotion in the not-too-distant 
future. But he has to know his 
math. He went to the PEDC’s 
counselor to talk about his inter- 
ests in self-development and then 
to Herbert Turner, the PEDC train- 
ing assistant, who issued him a 
film strip, a sound cassette, and a 
“teaching machine.” Winston took 
them to a table and literally taught 
himself math. 

Winston wasn’t alone. It was 
lunchtime and others joined him 
at the PEDC. 

There was Hubert Turner (no 
relation to Herbert Turner), a level 
7 mail processing equipment 
(MPE) technician. He wants to 
take a qualifying test for electron- 
ic technician (ET) to see if he is 
ready for training at the Oklahoma 
Postal Training Operations. Co- 
lumbus is scheduled to get a Zip 
Mail Translator in April and 
maybe an Optical Character Read- 
er later this year. 

There were custodians Franklin 
Jackson, Marian Mathews and 
Robert Bivens, who were getting 
counseling on training to improve 
their skills. 

There were others. A few postal 
employees asking Robert Amrine, 
PEDC manager, exploratory ques- 
tions about the training offered. 
Still others just looking around— 
they had read about the PEDC in 
their post office newsletter. 

The scene was typical of a just- 
opened PEDC. Columbus is one of 
the 21 postal installations that al- 
ready have one. Yours might not 
yet, but a nation-wide system of 
PEDCs is on the way. 


Training at the Columbus PEDC 
includes a wide range of activities. 
Upper: Training officer Hiram 
Tanner explains a bit of circuitry 
to MPE technician Hubert Turner. 
Lower: A small group of new 
carriers gets craft orientation. 
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By July 1, the schedule calls for 
179 PEDCs. Eventually, a network 
of over 200 will serve the country’s 
larger installations. They'll also 
act as resource centers for smaller 
offices. 

When your installation gets a 
PEDC, saunter in. You'll find a 
comfortable environment where 
you can just sit and read. You'll 
find lots of ‘“‘carrels,” partitioned 
tables where you can use teaching 
machines in semi-privacy. You'll 
find places where you can learn 
basic electricity or practice on the 
simulator for the letter sorting 
machine. 

Most of all you'll find helpful 
people. 

The people are what make the 
PEDC work. They’re trained in 
training—especially in the self- 
teaching process, which is one of 
the cornerstones of the PEDC. 

Self-teaching means just that. 
You teach yourself. Teaching ma- 
chines and guides make this pos- 
sible. You're led through a subject 
step by step, mastering one small 
part before tackling another. 

The PEDC does more than allow 
you to learn. It also provides ex- 
pert advisers to help you plan your 
training. These professional coun- 
selors will assist you in finding out 
what kind of training you need to 
achieve your goals. They'll even 
work with you in setting realistic 
goals for yourself. They'll help 
you over any rough spots. They'll 
keep track of your progress and 
encourage you. 

That’s not all. As you move 
ahead on your training path, the 
counselors can offer you further 
help. Maybe your goals will 
change. Maybe you'll need advice 
on a switch in subject matter that 
you're considering. Or help in 
scheduling time for training. 

With the introduction of the 
PEDCs, all postal training is now 


under the direction of those who 
keep up with the latest and best 
training methods. This means the 
total training effort of a post office 
will be planned by the PEDC man- 
ager. This includes skill training in 
craft areas, LSM/ZMT training, 
scheme training, vehicle training, 
preparatory training for main- 
tenance qualification, training in 
general education subjects for 
self-improvement, etc. 

Training will be left to special- 
ists. Craft training, for instance. 
It, too, will be systematized within 
the PEDC, and much of it will go 
onto films and tape cassettes for 
individual learning on teaching 
machines. 

PEDCs also will serve as a kind 
of preparatory center for other 
postal training programs. In other 
words, PEDCs may help you qual- 
ify for, or give you preliminary in- 
formation for, courses at Okla- 
homa Postal Training Operations 
(OPTO) or the Postal Service Man- 
agement Institute (PSMI). 

Training for the craft employee 
is not the only mission of the 
PEDC. Further on, there will be a 
large assortment of managerial 
training programs. 

Six and one-half million dollars 
have been earmarked for the 
PEDCs. In a few locations, space 
had to be found where space was 
at a premium. In others, little-used 
space was refurbished according 
to PEDC designs. And new instal- 
lations are reserving space for 
PEDCs from the very beginning. 

Although each postmaster or 
district manager will have man- 
agerial control over his PEDC, cer- 
tain criteria will govern them all. 

Every PEDC will include: 

OA self-instruction area, with 
small, semi-private carrels. 

O A room for learning mechanical 
mail processing. 

OA laboratory where electronics 

































Trainees at Columbus often help 
each other. Here, philatelic clerk 
Marjorie Lightle and accounting 
clerk Ralph Hyer huddle over a 
math problem on a teaching 
machine. 


and the use of tools can be 
learned. 
OA library, and comfortable 
furnishings. 
0 Counseling rooms. 
OA room for group instruction. 
PEDC usage is geared to both off- 
the-clock and on-the-clock learn- 
ing by postal employees. During 
and between peak hours postal 
employees swing through the glass 
doors of the Columbus PEDC and 
the others around the country. 
Training—real, organized, sys- 
tematized, individual, postal ca- 
reer training—is proving to be a 
tremendous lure. * 





It? Bulk Mail Year 


Opening of biggest center will launch $950 million network 


his is the year of the Bulk Mail System. 
Tins is the year that the Postal Service takes 
another giant step toward the modern, business-like 
mail service the American people deserve. 

In short, 1973 is the year the National Bulk Mail 
System opens its first facility, a huge and complex 
building where trained posta! people, highly mechan- 
ized equipment and an unsurpassed working envi- 
ronment combine to launch a new era of service. 

That facility is the New York Bulk and Foreign 
Mail Center in Secaucus, NJ. The opening is sched- 
uled for late this year. 

It’s a sophisticated building—with equipment 
costing about $60 million. It’s by far the system’s 
biggest facility and it serves as a kind of prototype 
for the rest of the network; the lessons learned in 
Secaucus will be applied elsewhere. 

Altogether there will be 21 bulk mail centers 
throughout the U.S., plus 13 auxiliary centers. The 
centers near Chicago and Washington, DC, will be 
the next to join the system, with the whole network 
slated to be operational by the end of 1975. 

Because of their size and their early start, the New 
York and Chicago centers were designed sepa- 
rately from the other 19, which will have a great 
deal of similarity. 

Essentially, the network will work like this: Each 
center will receive mail from two sources—other 
Bulk Mail Centers and the Sectional Center Facili- 
ties in its area. It will sort this bulk mail mechani- 
cally and send it to two kinds of places—its own 
Sectional Centers and the other Bulk Mail Centers. 
This is an oversimplification, but you can see how 
the system will cut way down on the amount of 
handling. 

The opening for New York isn’t far off. The build- 
ing itself is built. Much of the equipment has been 
installed and more is going in every day. The top 
management has been picked and is being trained. 
The training program for the rest of the staff is being 


planned and as soon as the bargaining unit em- 
ployees are selected according to provisions of the 
National Agreement, their training will get under way. 

“The same sort of dovetailing of construction, 
equipment installation (and testing), staff selection 
and training -will be carried on at the rest of the 
Bulk Mail Centers, too,’ says Truman T. Moore, 
director of plant management for the Bulk Mail 
Processing Department at Headquarters. 

“As a matter of fact, the recruiting of supervisors 
for the system is going full blast. The New York 
center needs over 150 supervisors soon and over 
1,000 will be needed by the time the entire system 
is operational. 

“All five regions have been asked to forward the 
names of applicants from postal ranks. | want to 
emphasize this—that postal employees are getting 
and will get the first crack at all bulk mail super- 
visory and management jobs.” 

Moore cited the Southern Region as an example. 
He said the region had submitted the names of 13 
supervisory candidates by the end of November. 
Eight of those were found to be qualified, Moore 
said, and job offers are being made to them. 

“Here’s another thing i want to emphasize,” 
Moore said. ‘Every employee who joins the Bulk 
Mail System will be trained. Some more than others, 
naturally. The amount and kind of training will de- 
pend upon the skills an employee will need on his 
new job.” 

Some of those skills are not present in the Postal 
Service now and the resources of the Postal Service 
Management Institute, the Oklahoma Postal Training 
Operations and local Postal Employee Development 
Centers will be used to provide the training. 

“All managers will go to PSMI for some training,” 
Moore said. ‘‘All maintenance people except cus- 
todians will go to OPTO. And all personnel will re- 
ceive orientation training. 

“A big part of the training will be on-the-job. We 
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Year continued 
now have a group of people who are being trained 
to provide the on-the-job training.” 

As in the case of the New York center, top man- 
agement will be named six months to a year in ad- 
vance of each center’s scheduled opening. These 
managers then will become project directors and will 
be involved in getting the centers going. (George 
Cavell, a 17-year postal employee, is general man- 
ager of the New York facility.) 

The centers themselves will be the last word in 
modern mail processing—and the last word in 
pleasant working environment. The automation, for 
instance, will almost completely do away with heavy 
lifting. 

Extendable conveyors will be available at all dock 
spaces so that they can reach as far into a truck as 
necessary. The dock floors will move up and down 
so that they’re level with the truck floor. And when 
a trailer backs into a dock space, a plastic or fabric 
shield will shield the dock area from the weather. 

The New York facility has other features, too, that 
will be duplicated in the rest of the centers, though 
on a smaller scale. 

The computerization, for example. Arriving trucks 
will pass through electronic devices which will light 
up a sign giving instructions to the driver—automati- 
cally. The machinery inside also will be guided by 
computers. 

“The computers will do much more,’’ Moore said. 
“Here’s an example. The computer will produce a 
daily list of the preventive maintenance to be done 
—and how to do it. There'll be a weekly maintenance 
schedule, too, and it will all be detailed so that the 
trained postal maintenance personnel can do the 
job better. 

“The computers will keep track of what mail is 
due in and out. They'll tell us which trailers to un- 
load next. They’ll switch over the sorting machines 
to another scheme. They’ll do so much more than 
| can even tell you about.” 

The New York center, like all the bulk mail cen- 
ters, will be completely air conditioned, with spe- 
cial equipment to minimize the dust. The light level 
will be high and the noise level well within accepted 
standards. 

Landscaping of the Bulk Mail Centers will take 
advantage of natural settings. At the Minneapolis 
center, for instance, several natural ponds are being 
combined into a lake. Trees and other plantings will 
add to the site’s beauty. 

Inside the centers, too, color schemes are being 
chosen to lend a more pleasant atmosphere to the 
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Vear continued 
workplace. Lockers will be available to all, as will 
parking. Parking areas will be fenced in and lighted 
to provide maximum security for employees and their 
automobiles. 

Other mechanization is designed with employees 
in mind. Sack shake-out machines will reduce the 
effort and dust in present shake-out methods. 
There'll be no nutting trucks to push around. 

Damage reduction is one of the aims of the bulk 
mail network. The engineers have designed drops 
of no more than nine inches for parcels. The amount 


Profile of th: 

Scheduled opening—Late 1973. 

Location—Secaucus, NJ, half hour drive from mid- 
town Manhattan. 

Size—142-acre site, 1,500,000 square feet of floor 
space, five stories high, perimeter one mile. 

Sections—B Building for bulk mail handling, F 
Building for foreign mail, O Building for offices. 

Cost—Approximately $130 million for entire Bulk 
and Foreign Mail Center. 

Type of mail to b 
—2nd class non-time-value in sacks and bundles; 
3rd class in sacks; 4th class in pieces and sacks; 
zone-rated 4th class as loose pieces. Fcreign mail 
center will handle international surface mail and 
certain categories of military mail. 

Mechanization—980 conveyors, 5 miles of con- 
veyor belts, 9 high-speed parcel sorting machines 
with a capacity of 160 parcels per minute (vs. 45- 


The path of ar 

It will take no longer than half an hour for a package 
to wend its way through the intricate machinery in 
the heart of the New York Bulk Mail Center. 

Here’s how a package destined for a point other 
than Manhattan will move through the facility: 

1. It will enter along with other parcels in a 75 
cubic foot steel container at the unloading dock. 

2. After the container is unloaded by hand or fork- 
lift, the contents will be unloaded onto a conveyor 
belt that feeds directly into a high-speed parcel in- 
duction unit. 

3. At the bottom of an induction slide, a postal 
worker will face the parcel. A keyer will key the ZIP 
code on the parcel label as the parcel reaches him. 

4. The package will move onto a high-speed 
parcel sorting machine. 

5. The keying action, meanwhile, will trigger a 





of handling will be cut by a factor of 2Y¥2—so you 
can see how much the damage potential will be re- 
duced. 

But the system’s major aim is an economic one. 
The business that the Postal Service’s competitors 
have taken away has accounted for 22,000 jobs in 
recent years. If nothing is done to stem the tide, 
another 6,000 will be jeopardized by 1975. 

The National Bulk Mail System represents an op- 
portunity to recapture business and meet the ex- 
panding mail processing needs of the future. ® 


60 with present equipment in use in post offices), 
5 sack sorting machines, 180 outbound dock 
spaces, 46 inbound dock spaces. 

>—34 toilet rooms, 14 locker rooms, 
6 lounges, 9 swing rooms, 1 dining room approx. 
8,000 square feet containing food vending ma- 
chines. 

—About 2,600—includes 
about 725 in bulk processing, 1,250 in foreign 
military, 380 in maintenance, the rest in adminis- 
tration and management. 

—Nearby Meadows fa- 
cility; employees from other postal facilities may 
apply for transfers. Al/ transfers in accordance 
with collective bargaining agreements. Recruit- 
ing of supervisors now being conducted; a Per- 
sonnel Selection Committee in Headquarters is 
coordinating Regional efforts. = 


computer to translate the ZIP code into a specific 
chute number, so when the package, moving along 
the sorting machine, reaches the appropriate chute, 
it will move into it. 

6. An employee at the bottom of the chute will put 
the package into a sack and dispatch it directly to 
the appropriate dock. 

Parcels going to Manhattan will follow a similar 
route, but they will be handled by different machines, 
and Manhattan-bound packages will end up in con- 
tainers rather than sacks. 

As each Bulk Mail Center is added to the Bulk Mail 
System, the sack sorting units in the New York facility 
will be converted so that all parcels for a particular 
center will be bricklaid in a truck that will go directly 
to the destination center and they will not be put into 
sacks. a 
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Real 
People 


Jean Truscott 


ost office people are some of 

the most wonderful people 
anywhere—especially as far as RV 
(recreation vehicle) travelers are 
concerned. 

And in the little towns of Amer- 
ica, postal people are just about 
the greatest. Write ahead, and 
they'll hold your mail until you ar- 
rive or forward it. 

In the fishing village of Pacific 
City, OR, the woman postmaster 
said: “You have had more mail in 
General Delivery than anybody 
else has in all the years I’ve been 
working here.” 

When | briefly filled her in on 
the facts of life concerning a work- 
ing free-lancer, she couldn’t do 
enough for me. Not only did she 
save the mail in the bulk bin when 
we were away for a few days at a 
time, but she clued us in on all 
sorts of local-color tidbits. 

In Gale, IL, we found a one- 
room post office. The four people 
employed there were typical of 
small-town postal officials con- 
fronted by strangers. Where were 
we from? Where were we going? 
How long would it take to get 
there? What had we seen so far? 

In Proctor, MN, a suburb of Du- 
luth—there, too, we could get an- 
swers for questions not directly 
concerned with Postal 
Service matters. 

For example, the clerk 
there finally cleared up 
for us the identity of a 
beautiful red-berried 
tree we had noticed, 
and he also told us why 
the birds hadn’t remov- 
ed the tree’s berries. 


“It’s a mountain ash,” he said, 
“and the birds are waiting for their 
annual binge. They won't touch 
the berries until the frost hits and 
produces fermentation. Then 
those birds are really a funny 
sight—reeling and staggering 
around, falling out of the tree, and 
having a high old time.” 

Small-town postal employees 
can be very helpful in locating 
people—or at least they try to be. 
At the post office in Somers, MT, I 
inquired about Bob Joyce, a newly 
retired friend of my partner. Joyce 
was supposed to be “doing some- 
thing at a trailer park somewhere 
around Flathead Lake.” 

The postmaster sent us on to see 
Ken Bailey at Bailey’s Landing. “If 
your friend has anything at all to 
do with trailers around here, Mr. 
Bailey’ll know him.” 

When Bailey didn’t, the post- 
master suggested checking the 
other post offices around the lake. 
‘He'll have to get his mail—and his 
pension checks—somewhere,” he 
explained. 

But for the all-time record of 
friendliness and eagerness to help, 
I'd have to nominate Ila Mae Bul- 
lion and her husband Paul, the 
postmaster and clerk of Truscott, 
TX. 

Because of its name we had 
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been wanting to visit Truscott for 
years. We wrote to Mrs. Bullion 
from Louisiana, telling her to hold 
any mail arriving for us at Trus- 
cott, and also inquiring about the 
possible location of a trailer court 
or city park. 

She wrote back immediately to 
our General Delivery address in 
Gretna, LA, offering a spot—with 
electricity yet—on their back lot. 
As it turned out, we decided we 
would leave our trailer in Abilene 
and drive our car over to Truscott 
just for the day, so I wrote to Mrs. 
Bullion, thanking her for her prof- 
fered hospitality and advising her 
of our change in plans. 

When we did arrive in Truscott, 
Mrs. Bullion had cooked a hearty 
dinner for us. 

And what a wealth of informa- 
tion that gal had! 

After telling us many, many 
things about Truscott, Ila Mae 
said, rather wistfully, “I surely 
want to travel one day, too. There 
are so many places | want to go, so 
many things I want to see.” 

Numerous other post-office 
people I’ve talked with in the 
small towns of America agree. 
Could it be because of all those 
postmarks? 

I don’t suppose we'll ever know. 
But what I do know is that postal 
people in the small towns of 
America are the greatest. os 


Reprinted from 
Trailer Travel 
Magazine, 
August, 1972, 
copyright 1972 
Woodall 
Publishing 
Company 
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New air taxis 
cut transport time 


The twin engine Fan Jet Falcon 
knifed through the night air with a 
whine that bordered on a scream. 
It was shooting upward at 1,500 
feet a minute, headed for an as- 
signed altitude of 29,000. 

Ground speed was nearly 500 
miles an hour. Later, as it de- 
scended, the whine would further 
intensify and the speed would 
pass 550. 

Below, half a nation was turning 
off the late TV news and heading 
for bed. Ahead lay Cincinnati and 
Baltimore. Behind, in the hold of 
the plane, lay 4,280 pounds of 
mail—preferential mail getting 
preferential service. 


The plane is an “air taxi,” a star 
route carrier of the skies. Its job is 
to carry airmail and first class mail 
at hours when the commercial air- 
lines can’t, at hours when the 
transportation is needed most. 

The sleek jet left St. Louis air- 
port at 10:20 p.m., for the 48-min- 
ute flight to Cincinnati. It was five 
minutes late because the air con- 
trollers’ central radar unit was not 
working. That required more 
clearance time between departing 
planes. 

Capt. Chuck Weldon, a veteran 
of 22 years in the Air Force, was at 
the controls. His co-pilot, Ralph 
Boen, keeps regular contact with 
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Jet continued 
the air controller at Indianapolis. 

Weldon and Boen are employ- 
ees of Federal Express Corp. of 
Little Rock, AR, owners of the $1.8 
million plane and five others like it 
that carry mail by contract. 

The jet service, established in 
1972, shows the lengths to which 
the Postal Service will go to get the 
mail delivered. The jets carry up 
to 6,000 pounds of mail each. In 
addition, there are some 150 twin- 
engine, propeller-driven air taxis 
that carry up to 3,000 pounds of 
mail in a load. 

(A pound of mail averages 42 
letters. Therefore, 6,000 pounds of 
mail could be nearly 250,000 let- 
ters. However, air parcel post is 
also carried on the flights and it is 
estimated that some 30% of the 
weight is in parcels.) 

The flight that Weldon and Boen 
make five nights a week fills a 
long-standing transportation void 
out of St. Louis. Before the route 
started, airmail had to go to Balti- 
more by way of Atlanta on a 9:45 
p.m. flight that didn’t get to At- 
lanta until 12:02 a.m. 

The mail on board the Federal 
‘Express plane includes collection 
airmail that was picked up from 
downtown boxes and from white- 
topped, airmail-only boxes that 
was taken directly to the St. Louis 
air mail facility (AMF). At the 
AMF, the collection mail is sorted, 
with secondary sorts being pro- 
vided there for 24 states. 

Herbert Hogenmiller, tour fore- 
man at the AMF, cited the advan- 
tages of air taxis: For one thing, the 
flights are direct and not by way of 
Atlanta or some other place. Col- 
lection mail can be worked and 
dispatched. Overnight airmail de- 
livery coverage is greatly ex- 
panded. Some first class mail can 
also be sent. And the east coast fa- 
cilities can work the incoming 
first class mail during the day rath- 


er than during the evening rush. 
The mail carried by Weldon and 
Boen included 2,223 pounds of air- 
mail and 2,057 of first class mail. 
For Cincinnati, there were 1,048 
pounds—only 80 of it airmail. 
The jet had pulled up to the St. 
Louis AMF at 9:30 p.m. This night, 
Lewis (Luke) West of the Central 
Region headquarters was waiting 
for Weldon. He was there to do a 
periodic “airmail taxi service op- 
eration evaluation.” Together, 


ee You flew 
right through it 
(before radar). 
That was 
a thrill a 
minute. 99 


West and Weldon went over a 
long safety checklist of the plane, 
its equipment and the two man 
crew. While they conferred, Don 
Elmore, foreman of the AMF an- 
nex, supervised the loading of the 
plane. 

Once in the air and leveled off at 
29,000 feet, Weldon watched his 
radar screen. It pinpointed explo- 
sions of light on the horizon, indi- 
cating a thunderstorm. 

“Greatest thing ever invented,” 
Weldon says of the radar, which 
would enable him to skirt the 
storm if necessary. Asked what 
was done at night before radar, he 
replied: “You flew right through it. 
That was a thrill a minute.” 

But the flight was calm and the 
plane was soon rushing toward a 
12:10 a.m. landing at Cincinnati. 
After the Cincinnati and West Vir- 





ginia mail was unloaded, another 

1,410 pounds were taken on for 

Baltimore and other points east. 
The plane pulled up to the Balti- 

more AMF at 1:38 a.m. Weldon 

checked with Leroy Wyche, the 
transfer clerk, to see how much 
mail there was to take on. He 

learned that there were 3,620 

pounds, a light load. 

Wyche and Richard Swimm, the 
acting AMF foreman, explained 
what happened to the mail from 
St. Louis and Cincinnati: 

O The Baltimore mail goes down- 
town immediately to be worked. 
(This should permit overnight 
delivery, although Baltimore and 
Washington are beyond the 600- 
mile next-day-delivery promise.) 

0 Washington, DC, mail goes on a 
2:30 truck. 

O Prince Georges, MD, mail on a 
2:45 truck. 

O Northern Virginia Sectional 
Center mail on a 2:15 truck. 

0 Boston mail on a 2:40 flight. 

O Philadelphia mail on a 2:10 
flight. 

O Dulles Airport mail—foreign 
mail—on a 2:15 truck. 

O Roanoke, Richmond and Nor- 
folk mail on a 10 a.m. flight. 
Back into the air again for the 

dash home. At Cincinnati, the 

postal crew loaded 500 pounds 
more than it took off. It included 
some mail from Asheville, NC. 

The plane was refueled again, as 
it is at every stop. It burns nearly 
400 gallons an hour. 

The mail taken on at Cincinnati 
proved quite a mixture. The sacks 
have labels for Kansas City, Phoe- 
nix, Sioux Falls, Des Moines, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Port- 
land, OR—all cities for which St. 
Louis has direct flight connections. 

The plane pulled up to the St. 
Louis AMF at 3:40 a.m., five min- 
utes late. So those five minutes lost 
at the start were never recaptured. 





A trio of postal services 





or the second year, window 

clerks are selling two Internal 
Revenue Service publications to 
help customers with their income 
tax returns. 

“Your Federal Income Tax’”’— 
IRS Publication No. 17—is aimed 
at individuals. It answers such 
tax questions as whether to file 
returns, or the kinds of deductions 
to claim. It also gives examples of 
tax forms. 

‘The Tax Guide for Small 
Business,’’—IRS Publication No. 
334—handles tax questions 
about starting, operating and 
disposing of a business, and 
features examples of returns and 
a calendar showing when to file 
what taxes and on which forms. 

The books, each costing 75¢, 
are being distributed to post 
offices through Sectional Centers. 
They are being placed on sale at 
about the same time that 
customers receive their tax 
forms. 

Last year, nearly two million 
books were sold, many of these 
over the counter in post offices. 
Sales at post office windows 
reduced the mail order demand 
on the Government Printing 
Office. = 





i has become a common sight 

around post offices these days 
—a mail sack, cinched up, with 
the top of a “Speedy” bag 
protruding, the word ‘‘Speedy”’ 
standing out boldly. 

And the Speedy bag itself, 
container for Special Delivery, is 
the symbol of the Postal Service's 
determination to make Special 
Delivery really special. 

The Speedy bag, after 
successful testing in the Western 
Region, has gone national. 
Wherever you look, it’s being 
used to separate Special Delivery 
from the rest of the mail. 

Is Speedy successful? On a 
national basis, that remains to be 
seen. But in the Rincon Annex in 
San Francisco, 15% of the 
Special Delivery letters were 
winding up mixed with the 
regular mail. Since Speedy bag, 
first handling recovery of Special 
Delivery at the letter sorting 
machine is 100%. 

Airmail specials had an on- 
time delivery record of only 
81.6% in the Western Region 
before Speedy bag, but 99.5% 
afterward. 

One further advantage: Speedy 
tells our customers we're really 
providing extra service for their 
60¢.s 





he Postal Service is now 

helping distribute ‘‘passports”’ 
to recreation areas of the 
National Park System and 
National Reservation areas. 

Golden Eagle Passports cost 
$10. They allow any person and 
others with him to enter 
designated recreation areas in 
his private car. The passport, 
however, does not cover the 
additional fees charged for 
special sites, facilities, 
equipment, or services. 

Golden Age Passports offer the 
identical advantages, but without 
charge, to applicants 62 or older. 
They also entitle bearers to a 
50% discount on the additional 
fees for special recreation 
facilities. 

Both types of passports are 
non-transferable, wallet-size, 
and valid for one calendar year. 

The Postal Service will be 
reimbursed by the Interior 
Department for selling and 
distributing the passports. The 
passports will be sold in first 
and second class post offices 
and in other offices the 
Postmaster General designates. = 




















Deliveries 
by the 


ach 


Cluster mailboxes 
may help in fast-growing 
places 


On some days, so many people 
picked up mail in the lobby of the 
Arcadia, LA, post office that “you 
couldn't stir them even with a 
stick,’ Postmaster A. L. (Leo) Coon 
relates. 

The crowds were particularly 
heavy at the first of the month 
when government checks came in. 

The reason: Arcadia had 475 box 
customers plus another 600 getting 
their mail in care of general 
delivery. 

But things have changed, thanks 
to a new delivery system pio- 
neered in Arcadia—a system des- 
tined to be used more and more 
around the country in new city de- 
livery areas. 

The system involves delivery to 
cluster mailbox units, convenient- 
ly located around the town. The 
cluster plan was first tried in Co- 
lumbia, MD, a “new town” or 
planned community. Arcadia 
(pop. 3,000) tried it as a city that 
had just qualified for city delivery. 

The clusters are like providing 
lockbox service in the neighbor- 
hood. They also provide a mail 













































collection receptacle at each 
location. 

By almost any measurement— 
particularly from a dollar stand- 
point—the experiment at Arcadia 
is a success. The system is ef- 
ficient, and both the townsfolk 
and the employees seem to like it. 

The system enables the carrier, 
Mrs. Voncile Hood (or her replace- 
ment, Mrs. Catherine Boddie) to 
serve 700 customers a day, as well 
as do clerking and collecting 
duties and walk a short route. In- 
deed, Mrs. Hood believes that one 
carrier could handle 1,300 custom- 
ers in 82 stops including tie-out 
time. (Arcadia has 82 clusters of 18 
boxes each, but not all boxes are 
utilized.) 

Mrs. Hood (or Mrs. Boddie) 
starts her day at 7 a.m., which is 
when the mail gets in from the 
Area Mail Processing Center at 
Shreveport. She spends until 
about 8:30 casing third class mail 
for all Arcadia customers. Then 
she walks a 25 stop route to down- 
town Arcadia. (Many of the down- 
town businesses are among the 
420 customers still using 
lockboxes.) 

The walking route takes 30 or 40 
minutes. Then it’s back to the post 
office for tie-out time, when the 
mail for each of the 82 clusters is 
bundled by rubber bands. 

Tie-out time may take to 10 a.m. 
Then Mrs. Hood hops in her right 
hand drive Jeep for the 27 mile 
route of cluster boxes. She’s back 
at the post office at 2 or 2:30. She 
does markups and punches out. 

Cluster delivery systems are un- 
derway in a number of places such 
as the new communities of Colum- 


bia, MD, Lake Havasu City, AZ; 
and Jonathan, MN, and in cities re- 
cently qualifying for delivery 
service. 

Cluster delivery will also be 
tested in some suburbs or new 
growth areas where houses are 
more than 50 feet apart or 30 feet 
from the road and where, for ex- 
ample, the area is not surrounded 
by door to door or curb service 
areas. 

Cluster delivery will not be used to 
replace any present delivery serv- 
ice, Headquarters officials point 
out. It is only to be used in newly 
qualified areas. 

Postmaster Coon took great care 


The clusters are 
like providing 
lockbox service 
in the 
neighborhood 


to work out the location of the 
clusters and to prepare the com- 
munity for the experiment. He got 
help from the Shreveport office on 
locating and installing the 
clusters. 

Locations were plotted to limit 
customers’ walking distances to 
no more than the length of a foot- 
ball field (300 feet), although a few 
had to go a little further. Not all 
customers are served out of the 
clusters. Seventeen—including 
commercial customers such as the 
high school, a nursing home, a mill- 
yard, a blind customer, and the ag- 
riculture extension service—get 
individual service because of vol- 
ume, location, or other special 
circumstances. 


Coon sent several letters to all 
his customers explaining the clus- 
ter delivery program and the prog- 
ress in implementing it. 

In all about 200 families switch- 
ed from lockbox service to the 
clusters. This freed about 60 lock- 
boxes. The discrepancy in num- 
bers was because in many cases 
several families went together on 
a lockbox. If they didn’t share one, 
they were among some 400 general 
delivery customers, most of whom 
now get cluster delivery. 

Mrs. Hood and Mrs. Boddie 
have some recommendations for 
any post office that wants to in- 
stall the program. Mrs. Hood sug- 
gests better weatherproofing. Both 
women would like to see concrete 
or blacktop aprons in front of and 
behind the clusters. Louisiana is 
the wettest state in the union and 
those areas can get muddy. 

Customers interviewed general- 
ly favor the cluster idea. Mrs. Bob- 
by Raburn said she liked the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Roy Buchan was the 
one who didn’t like it at all. 

Sidney Ray, on the other hand, 
said it was “just fine” and couldn't 
see why anyone would complain 
about it. 

Henrietta Jackson was quite ap- 
proving: “I love it. Lots of times 
before I didn’t have a ride 
downtown.” 

George Wilson, acting Custom- 
er Services Manager for the 
Shreveport Sectional Center, 
worked closely with Coon in es- 
tablishing the program and has 
high praise for the local staff. He 
said the program succeeded be- 
cause Coon, Mrs. Hood and others 
worked hard to make it succeed. @ 
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New carrier work schedule pays many dividends 


ast August when the hot 

secs sun was at its mid- 

day peak — temperatures 
there regularly exceed 90— 
letter carriers at the College Park 
Station near Atlanta were already 
heading for the cool of the office, 
their deliveries completed. 

And they didn’t begin at the 
crack of dawn to do it, either. 

The carriers were getting an un- 
expected dividend from expedited 
preferential mail (EPM) delivery, 
an improved way of scheduling 
letter carrier work. 

Under EPM, letter carriers sort 
advertising circs and other non- 
preferential mail after they've re- 
turned from their routes, rather 
than in the morning. Also, in the 
afternoon, they mark up undeliv- 
erable mail not processed that 
morning. 

They continue to case airmail, 
first class and other preferential 
mail in the morning and mark up 
the preferential mail that can rea- 
sonably be delivered the same 
day. 

As a result of this system, 
carriers begin their routes earlier. 
And because preferential mail 


fluctuates very little, they begin 
their routes at a more consistent 
time. 

The theory behind the new sys- 
tem is that on residential routes, 
it is the non-preferential mail that 
varies so much. So case the day’s 
preferential mail, then hit ‘the 


ee We're simply 
Casing circs 
a day earlier 
than we 
were before. 99 


streets at about the same time 
every day. Case the non-prefer- 
ential afterward, to get it ready 
for the next day’s delivery. 

Sometimes the volume of non- 
preferential mail goes way up and 
the supervisor determines that ex- 
tra help is needed. He has greater 
flexibility in providing it because 
he can choose to give overtime or 
auxiliary assistance. And it usu- 
ally makes sense to provide the 
extra help in the office. 

At College Park Station letter 
carriers continue to report in at 7 


each morning. But where they 
once hit the streets somewhere 
between 9:30 and 10:30, they're 
now beginning their routes at 
8:30. 

EPM is designed for stations 
like College Park, where deliver- 
ies are largely residential. Its use 
in a particular office is optional, 
but response to it has been en- 
thusiastic. 

The College Park Station serves 
an area around Atlanta’s airport, 
one of the nation’s busiest. The 
area is expanding rapidly. 

Station Superintendent Richard 
E. Lamb pointed out that his car- 
riers made about 10,000 deliver- 
ies a day in 1969. Today it’s up to 
17,500. 

One of those carriers is Eugene 
E. Murphy, grandfather, native 
Atlantan, with 16 years’ service. 
He has a park-and-loop route, 
75-80% residential. He likes EPM. 

“It expedites the mail,” he said. 

Carrier Tom G. Waller, an 18- 
year veteran, has a reservation: 
He says it sometimes can delay 
third-class. In fact, according to 
Superintendent Lamb, ‘‘we’re sim- 
ply casing circs a day earlier than 
we were before; we no longer 
ever need to leave this non-pref- 

continued 
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Early continuea 








erential mail by carriers’ cases to 
be worked the following morning.” 

Carrier W. E. Smith, who has 27 
years of service, believes—on 
balance—the program is O.K. 

“| can get airmail and first class 
up in the morning, but sometimes 
| need extra help to get a heavy 
volume of circs up in the after- 
noon.” 

All carriers emphasized the im- 
portance of scheduled arrival of 
morning mail to the office. 

“When you have only from 7 
a.m. to 8:30 to case the morning’s 
first class and airmail and take it 
down, a late receipt can set the 
whole office back,”” one of them 
said. 

T-6 Joe W. Cartwright Jr., 
whose father retired last June 
after 31 years of service, thinks 
highly of the program. 

“It sure made Monday an 
easier day for us,” Cartwright 
said, referring to the glut of circs 
that often arrives on that day. In 
the past on such days all of the 
mail could be delayed and some 
customers might not receive de- 
liveries until late in the afternoon. 


Superintendent Lamb empha- 
sized several benefits from ex- 


pedited preferential mail—im- 
proved efficiency, a smoother 
flow of work, and more consistent 
and dependable service to cus- 
tomers. 

Lamb, who has nearly 28 years’ 


e@ It sure 
made Monday 
an easier day 

for us.99 


service, listed other advantages 
besides the important customer 
benefits from earlier and more 
consistent service. 

One advantage was unex- 
pected. Lamb said that on days 
when Social Security and welfare 
checks were due, customers used 
to call at 8:30 or so and ask if they 
might pick up their checks, rather 
than wait for their mailmen. 

It took a lot of clerk time to find 
the checks and hold them for 
pickup by the customers, and to 
handle the phone calls. 


“Now we tell them that their 
carrier is out on his route with 
the check and will be at their 
home soon,” Lamb explained. 

EPM also eliminated one irk- 
some clerk operation—transfer of 
route financial accountability. 

‘“‘We now use the same clerk to 
check carriers both out and in,” 
Lamb said. “Before, the clerk who 
checked the men out in the 
morning would be gone by the 
time they returned late in the af- 
ternoon. To make do, we had to 
transfer books from one clerk to 
another to keep tabs on postage 
due, CODs and registers.” 

The earlier return also means 
that vehicles which develop trou- 
ble can often be back in service 
the next day. Vehicles used by 
carriers also are available for 
other assignments. 

And when carriers return ear- 
lier, they’re bringing collection 
mail to the mainstream earlier, 
Lamb added. 

Number one problem? 

“Human nature,”” Lamb said. 
“Some people just don’t like 
changes. But if you're honest, 
things work out.” @ 
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Postal Personalities 
Two new members have been added 
to the Postal Life Advisory Board. 

a Angelo (Al) Bianculli has been a 
letter carrier for 25 years, with the 
Brooklyn post office and at Hicksville, 
NY. Al is married, has two children 
and is expecting his first grandchild. 
A volunteer fireman in Hicksville for 
15 years, he is now captain of his 
firefighting team and on occasion has 
been called off his route to assist in 
putting out dangerous fires. 


b Paris Moore, window clerk at the 
main post office in Phoenix, AZ, lives 
in nearby Tolleson with his wife and 
three children. Moore likes to hunt 
and fish, and twice a week he’s a 
volunteer square dance caller, a 
skill he learned some 15 years ago 
in his home town of Buckhannon, WV. 








Carrier Carmelo DeLisi saw 
smoke pouring from a home 
on his St. Paul, MN, route. 
He also saw a woman and 
a little boy trying in vain 

to get out. He smashed 
through the storm window 
and inside window, 
crawled halfway in and 
rescued Mrs. Beverly 
Segelstrom and her 
4-year-old son, Rodney. 


You're right if you guessed that Robert 
C. Quintana is a mail handler. 
Quintana, an 11-year employee of the 
Denver post office, was second 
runner-up in the Mr. Colorado contest 
in 1972. He’s 5-6 and weighs 165. 


Grant Smith, a carrier at 
Tacoma, WA, is operations 
coordinator for the Explorer 

_ Search and Rescue 
Organization. He has directed 
200 searches for people 
missing in nearby wilderness 
_ and mountain areas. 





Clayton Arnold retired from the Postal 
Service in 1961 after 48 years at 
Thompson Station, TN, 34 years as 
rural carrier. He also was a farmer, 
merchant, grain shipper, securities 
dealer and lawyer. Since his retirement 
he has donated to the University of 
Tennessee securities now worth over 
$1 million. He has earmarked future 
income for scholarships to would-be 
teachers. 





It’s just the usual level of Baas 
service in Charleston, SC, 
according to postal employees 
there, but this is what 
happened. Mrs. George 
Manning of Burke, VA, sent a 
$10 check to Charleston 
Postmaster J. Gorman Thomas 
Sr. (pictured on right). She asked 
Thomas to buy a birthday cake 
and deliver it to her son, 
Frank, who was at ROTC camp 
at Charleston Air Force Base. 
Thomas did so, sent Mrs. 
Manning $2.50 in change, and 
reported that there was enough 
cake for all 28 young men in 
Frank’s flight group. 
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post office 
MeEVEeS 


It was moving day for the post office at 
Carbondale, IL. Everything from mail racks and 
distribution cases to lawn mowers and paper 
clips went from the old building to the new— 
without missing a single dispatch and without 
interrupting the mail flow. The two-mile move 
took place over a single weekend. Right: 
Tugging on pulleys and prying with crowbars, 
movers inched a 2,000-pound conveyor from 

a basement work area. Easing it up 15 steps 
took 10 men and three exhausting hours. 
Below: Wilbur Brown, tour foreman, and Merle 
Rankin, part-time flexible clerk, whisk a 
distribution case to its new location. Center: 
Awaiting the arrival of office furniture, 
Postmaster Hubert Goforth conducts business 
from a temporary desk. Lower center: James T. 
Montgomery, assistant superintendent of mails, 
and Dayton Howerton, assistant postmaster, 
lunch for the last time in the all-but-deserted 
downtown post office. Lower right: A distribution 


case completes the first part of its journey—into 
the moving van. 
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Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage $300 


This is one of a series 
of magazine 
advertisements 
appearing in three 
“test cities” and 
promoting philatelic 
sales. The ads, along 
with radio and TV 
commercials and 
newspaper ads, are 
appearing in St. Louis, 
Columbus and Boston. 
This ad promotes 
stamp collecting in 
general. Others 
advertise Stamps & 
Stories and Mini- 
Albums. The purpose 
of this series is to 
promote regular visits 
to post offices for 
philatelic items. 








